VIOLA'S FIRST VALENTINE. 
By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 


We were very poor. My mother was a widow. Her health had been failing for 
months. At last she took to her bed, just as the winter began. 


One night I sat by her, watching anxiously the pale, wan face. 


Suddenly she cried, "Viola, get up, the lamp is out. Light it and give me some 
water." 


I was quite startled, for I saw the little night-lamp burning as brightly as ever. 
However, I arose, picked up the wick, and hurried for the water. 


"Do light the lamp, dear," she said Again. 


"Mother, darling!" I said, kissing her lips, and, oh! how cold they were! "the 
lamp is ighted—don't you see?" 


"Then it is death, death!" she murmured; and there came a fearful silence. For 
some time I could neither speak nor move; then, with shrill, frightened cries, I 
roused the people in the house where we lodged. This was my introduction to 
an orphan's lot. I will not dwell on the first fifteen years. At last I found a home 
that was, in some respects, congenial. I was called to be the nursery governess 
of two children, the motherless, twin daughters of Mr. Stanhope, an eminent 
lawyer, who lived in a lovely villa just out of New York. 


What a change for me! The nursery was a noble room, full of grand, old 
furniture-and lovely pictures. The twins bed, with its lace curtains, and my 
own little couch in a recess of the wall, looked really fairy-like. There were 
wide, pleasant windows, arched at the top, with deep seats, in which we three 
sat, all children together, and watched the gray, old gardener trim the shrubs, 
or fine equipages dash along the near highway, or brilliant orioles flit through 
the emerald leaves of elms and oaks. 


And there was the stately housekeeper, a beautiful woman still, who never 
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seemed so happy as wben she was talking of Mr. Stanhope. 


"You see, my dear, what a good man he is, and so very, very fond of the 
memory of his dear wife. She has been dead exactly seven years; and he 
religiously keeps the anniversary of her death, and always will, I think. It isa 
year since he went away; he is in Europe, you know, and we expect him next 
month." 


We were sitting, sewing, by the front window, as she spoke. Suddenly she 
looked out, and exclaimed, "Heaven preserve us! Here is Mr. Stanhope himself! 
Why, he must have come by an earlier steamer than he intended." 


Such a noise and hubbub as ensued! Such hearty shaking of hands, and 
exclamations of surprise! Soon little Grace cried, shaking me by the hand, 


"Oh, papa! here is our teacher. Kiss her, dear papa; we love her ever so much." 
I was so confused, I could not even look up. 


"Hush, my dear!" said the housekeeper, in a strange voice; "gentlemen only kiss 
their little daughters. I ventured to engage this young person, sir," she 
continued, "on good recommendation. She has been very faithful, and Gertrude 
and Grace seem to love her dearly. Viola, look up; this is Mr. Stanhope," 


I raised my head shyly, and encountered two dark, shining eyes beaming down 
upon me. Something in their surprised, pleased expression affected me 
agreeably, and made me less afraid; but, as I turned away, I caught sight of the 
housekeeper's face, and it turned my blood to ice. Her glance, so full of malice, 
of sudden, deadly hatred, troubled me, haunted me. I could not understand it: 
later I learned to do so. 


The next day, and the next, I saw Mr. Stanhope, and could look at him without 
blushing, and speak without stammering. Every day he would take the 
children in the garden, and play with, them af if he were a boy himself; and he 
came into the nursery, sometimes when they were repeating their simple 
lessons. 


Three blissful, happy years fled rapidly; I was growing tall, and losing my 
awkwardness. I idolised the children, and should have been perfectly happy, 
but for one thing. The housekeeper seemed constantly to watch me. She 
affected to be my friend, to counsel and to aid me. She often gave me advice: 
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told me how poor I was, and how humble I should be; cautioned me to beware 
of Mr. Stanhope, and not be giddy and childish in his presence; gave dark hints 
that invariably frightened me into a headache. 


"You are subject to headaches," she said, one day, with a sneer, when I was 
suffering. "I know how to relieve you." 


"How? Tell me," I said; 'it is such terrible pain. I will do anything to be rid of 
it." 


She came close beside, me, and gathered up the masses of golden curls that fell 
on my neck. 


"Cut off your hair, child," she said; "it is killing you;" and she reached for her 
SCISSOrs. 


Suddenly the secret of her manner dawned on me. She was jealous of me. She 
loved Mr. Stanhope herself! Her eyes flashed fire as she saw I knew her secret. 


"Oh! you think yourself a paragon of beauty, I can see," she cried; "you wish to 
keep your long ringlets that you may mesh them about his heart. Yes yes, you 
think your bright eyes will ensnare him. What! a beggar, of whom one knows 
nothing, daring to aspire so high. Do you suppose, poor fool, that he loves you?" 
She laughed scornfully. "On the contrary, he sees that you are infatuated with 
him, and despises you." 


Just then, one of the house-maids opened the door, and handed me a large 
envelope, which, she said, had come from the post-office that moment. I opened 
it, in some surprise, for I knew no one from whom to expect a letter. A picture, 
coarsely colored, was inside. But my eyes were so blinded with tears of 
mortification and anger, at what the housekeeper had said, that, for a time, I 
could not make out what it was. Then I saw that the rough wood-cut, painted 
in glaring colors, represented a girl, with one of the most vulgar faces I had 
ever seen, but with hair the exact hue ef my own, standing admiringly before a 
mirror. Under the picture was written, "Miss Viola's Portrait." 


A mocking laugh interrupted me. I turned and saw that the housekeeper had 
been looking over my shoulder. 


"I give you joy of your Valentine," she cried; and I recollected, for the first time, 
that it was the fourteenth of February. "I know who sent it, too; it was Mr. 
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Stanhope: he told me he intended to, for your airs needed taking down." And 
again she laughed mockingly. 


The letter fell from my trembling fingers. I covered my face with my hands, 
and rushed wildly from the room. 


Do you wonder at my agony and shame? Or that, when I reached my own 
apartment, I fell writhing to the floor? Pride, mortification, all the noblest 
passions of my nature were contending together. I, so trusting, so innocent, to 
be treated thus! to be told, in so coarse and insulting a way, that I was despised 
and ridiculed. 


Hours after, I kissed the children as they slept, gathered together a few needful 
things, and then knelt down to pray for my two darlings, and for all who had 
wronged me. Long I listened for the stroke of the midnight hour. Then, when I 
know the house was silent, that every one was asleep, I stole noiselessly 
downstairs, and left by the servants' door at the side. 


What was it that impelled me, however, instead of moving straight down the 
lawn, to go round to the front of the house, to stand upon the porch, and there 
to take one last farewell look upon the scenes I loved so dearly? I can never tell. 
But I obeyed the impulse, and while I stood there, the library-window opened 
softly, and out stepped the master of the mansion, standing full in the 
moonlight, and looking straight in my face. 


"I heard steps," he said. "I was up late, and... Why, Viola, is it you?" 
I made no answer, but stood trembling. I thought I should fall. 
Suddenly he saw my bundle. 


"What does this mean, my child?" he said. "Were you going away, and in this 
manner?" 


His tones were so soft, so full of sympathy, his manner so tender, I was 
staggered. Could the housekeeper have told the truth? Surely, one who spoke 
thus, and with so tender an inflection, could not despise me. I hid my face; I 
seemed to myself, all at once, the most ungrateful of earth's children. 


"Do we not treat you well, Viola?" he asked, moving a little nearer. 


At this I burst into tears. Losing all self-command, I sobbed, "I thought you 
jested at me, despised me; boasted that I..." my voice tailed me. 


How could you think so unjustly of me, Viola?" he exclaimed, in somewhat 
agitated tones, moving still nearer. "Who has deceived you so shamefully?" 


I hesitated, but he insisted, and finally I told him all. 


"How cruel!" he murmured, taking my hand. When he spoke again, it was with 
emphatic earnestness. "I sent no Valentine. The housekeeper must have sent it 
herself. So far from boasting that you loved me, Viola, I never dared to hope 
that one so young, so beautiful, so good, would think of me at all. Why, I am old 
enough to be your father. And yet," and his voice grew even softer and more 
musical, and he stopped abruptly. 


I stood trembling, overwhelmed with astonishment, unable to speak. 


"Yes, Viola," be resumed, after a moment, pressing my hand, "gladly would I 
call you mine, if I dared to hope so much. The wealth of a pure, glad heart like 
yours, is all I ask. Viola, do you think you could learn to love me?" 


The next moment I was folded to his heart, and though I sobbed wildly, I felt 
that my troubles were over for life. 


When I woke, the next morning, after the deep sleep that followed the 
exhausting emotions of the night before, it was quite late. The moment, 
however, my eyes opened, there was a rush of little feet to my bedside, and 
Grace and Gertrude climbed up, and throwing their arms about me, kissed me. 


"Old Crusty"—this was what the children called the housekeeper—"Old Crusty 
went away this morning," said Grace. "Oh! ain't I glad!" 


"And papa says you are to be our new mamma," added Gertrude, nestling close 
to me. 


"Our new mamma! Our new mamma!" shouted Grace, and jumped down, and 
began to dance about the floor. 


I heard, afterward, that there had been a terrible scene between Mr. Stanhope 
and his housekeeper, and that, long before I woke, the latter had left the house, 
with all her trunks, in a rage that was described as frightful. 
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What more have I to tell? Grace and Gertrude are growing up, as sweet 
daughters as any mother could ask, and my dearest friends. Mr. Stanhope 
loves me "better and better every day," he tells me. I have never had another 
Valentine. The one sent by my enemy was both my first and my last. 
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